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252 The Sewanee Review 

The Crescent Moon. By Francis Brett Young. New York : E. P. Dutton 
and Company. 1918. Pp. 284. 

The Man Who Did the Right Thing. By Harry Johnston. New York : 
The Macmillan Company. 192 1. Pp. 447. 

Both these novels have East Africa for their setting, and 
are capably realistic in method. Both contrast, without appar- 
ent prejudice, German and British colonial methods, both em- 
ploy native uprisings, and both introduce English country hero- 
ines, although of widely different types. The Crescent Moon is 
the more finely written : its style is sensitively cadenced, pure, 
and mystically suggestive of its night and twilight atmospheres. 
Now and then, indeed, a touch of Conrad appears, as in "the 
immemorial impassivity of the great continent" (p. 234) and 
in the admirably wrought conclusion. The plot is simply woven, 
and the character psychology really convincing. That its author 
has won fame as a poet and critic is not surprising. 

Sir Harry Johnston is even more versatile. Fie has been 
painter, geographer, governor, philologist and novelist, among 
his most notable non-fictional works being Uganda and The 
Opening up of Africa. His career as a novelist began with the 
publication in 19 19 of The Gay-Dombeys, followed by Mrs. War- 
ren's Daughter. The present romance is cleverly charted, but 
sometimes leaves its course. Although the two love affairs are 
skilfully developed, the prime interest is in background and 
atmosphere rather than in character, so that it is the sifting of 
Africa through differing but impressionable characters that the 
author is after, as against Mr. Young's more subtile sifting of 
character through African menaces and dooms. Sir Harry 
Johnston's flexible uses of Borrovian dialogues, of letters, of 
time-lapses, and of omniscient fillings-in is convenient, even 
stimulating, but rather less than craftsmanlike, and the echoed 
names of some of his people — Sir Mulberry Hawk, Thomas 
Aldrich Bayley and Sir Willowby Patterne — seem rather point- 
less, as against his justified revival in his earlier novels of charac- 
ters that remain more or less true to their original being. The 
title-refrain is rather overworked. Lucy's death is finely touched, 
and the last few chapters show the influence of Dickens at 
his best. G. H. C. 



